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228 NOTES AND REVIEWS 

A travers la Revolution Chinoise. Mes Sejour dans le Sud et dans 
le Nord. L'Evolution des moeurs. Entretiens avec les 
chefs des partis. L'Emprunt unconstitutionel. Le coup 
d' 6tat. By Feenand Farjenel. Paris. 1914. Pp. v, 
401. 

Leaving France in the fall of 1911, M. Farjenel spent all of 
the year 1912 in China, entering it from the south and following 
the coastline north to Peking. During that eventful year he 
had rather unusual opportunities of meeting the revolutionary 
leaders, while his knowledge of Chinese enabled him to obtain 
something more than a superficial idea of the drift of public 
opinion during that critical period. 

In the south the revolution was already an accomplished fact, 
and there M. Farjenel was particularly impressed with the effi- 
ciency of the leaders and the scrupulous care with which foreigners 
and their property were guarded, forming a striking contrast to 
the Boxer movement. The most interesting sections of the 
book are those in which M. Farjenel gives his impressions of the 
various revolutionary chiefs. Li Yuan-hung he found to be 
"untouched by western civilization." Discontent with the Man- 
chu regime, which offered him no chance for advancement, had 
driven him into the ranks of the revolutionists, though he was 
unable to sympathize with their ideals. Quite a different per- 
sonage is General Hwang Hsing, "one of the grandest figures of 
the revolution" and the idol of the revolutionary party. Unlike 
Sun Yat-sen he is not a Christian, though he has come under the 
influence of western religious ideals. The Chinese have an odd 
saying that "Sun Yat-sen is the Washington of the revolution, 
Hwang Hsing the Napoleon." 

M. Farjenel was particularly impressed by Dr. Sun of whom 
he formed a very high opinion. An idealist, yet he "has practical 
ideas and keeps in touch with realities and possibilities. He has 
certain socialistic ideas; he does not want an unregulated indus- 
trialism to be introduced into his country to create an urban 
proletariat and to provoke in the future, a social revolution whose 
evils he considers more terrible than those of a political revolu- 
tion." Dr. Sun credited Western nations and Western financiers 
with an idealism which they unfortunately did not possess and his 
Utopian plans for China's welfare met the opposition of those 
capitalists whose aim was the exploitation rather than the develop- 
ment of China. 
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As to Yuan Shi-kai and his counsellors, whom M. Farjenel 
met before the coup d' £tat, he found them reactionary and utterly- 
unable to comprehend the revolutionary movement. "Finesse 
and diplomacy, secondary qualities with which they appear to be 
endowed to a supreme degree, are not really sufficient to conduct 
a state, when they do not accompany an intelligent comprehen- 
sion of political events and of remote causes, psychological and 
historical." "Perhaps he would have made a good tyrant," a 
r61e which President Yuan seems aspiring to play. M. Farjenel 
considers the quintuple loan a mistake on the part of the foreign 
nations involved, putting, as it did, the power into the hands of 
this reactionary leader and retarding for years the development 
of a Chinese republic. 

The Monroe Doctrine: National or International? The Problem 
and Its Solution. By William I. Hull. New York: Put- 
nam's. 1915. Pp. ix, 136. 
These three addresses form Professor Hull's contribution to 
the discussion of America's foreign policy, a contribution which 
may be summed up briefly as "internationalizing the Monroe 
Doctrine." After outlining the changes which have transformed 
this doctrine in the less than a hundred years of its existence and 
which give signs of making it a yet more formidable weapon against 
the peace of the United States and the world, he discusses and 
dismisses seven of the commonly proposed solutions of the prob- 
lem. They are the entire abandonment of the doctrine; the res- 
toration of it to its original form; securing Old World sanction 
for it by bargaining; support for it by a concert of European 
nations, by the A. B. C. nations, or by a united Pan-America; 
or a continuance in our present policy of "going it alone." In 
view of President Wilson's adoption of a modified A. B. C. policy 
in dealing with Mexico, Professor Hull's discussion of that policy 
is most interesting. To him its success would be impossible for 

such a " Concert of America" would necessarily be on equal terms, 
or it would be dominated by the United States. If on equal 
terms, its object would be inevitably frustrated, by disagreement 
both as to what should be done and as to who should do it. . 

. If the "Concert" be dominated by the United States, 
even though only for the sake of prompt decision and effective 
enforcement, the A. B. C. powers would naturally regard it as 
only one more and the most galling of all the evidences of the 
"Yankee Peril," which the A. B. C. was formed primarily to 
combat. 



